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the masterly way in which he deals with the thorny subjects of
which he treats. They would rather that he were less brilliant.
Astronomy, they say, is not the subject for a thriller. And Sir
James, supremely indifferent to their griefs, has answered them
with delightful lightness by confessing that: " happily astro-
nomy is a science . . . about which one could hardly be prosaic
if one tried" !
The question as to whether it is permissible to popularize
scientific results, or whether, even, science can be made accessible
to the man in the street without violating her supreme right of
splendid isolation and depriving her of her very essence, is both
highly controversial and of great importance. It is no longer a
secret among modern philosophers that there is a very close,
and one can say with truth, vital relationship between science
and common sense; the common-sense or simple view of the
world which is the mother soil from which science emerged ; *
the soil in which it has its roots and the soil from which it
obtained, obtains and always will obtain its stimuli and incen-
tives. Whenever in its history it has lost this vitalizing contact
it has deteriorated and lost touch with humanity. Science is
in its very essence nothing but a careful elaboration of this
original view of the world, made possible, supported and sus-
tained by the progress of our technical civilization. The task
of science is just the answering of the anxious questions as to
what is the nature of this world into which we have been thrown
by mysterious fate, and supplying us, trembling and audacious
manikins, with the means of conquering the hostile forces of
Nature and making them serve us.2
1 This is, of course, a rather dumsy translation of the German word Weltanschauung,
a term much used in German philosophy and for which the English language has no
adequate equivalent.
2 T. H. Huxley defined science as ** organized common sense."
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